LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

" Every summer the family went to Portobello. The
Portobello road is rather a dreary one to ordinary mor-
tals, but to my father it was, I believe, the most ro-
mantic four miles of all Christendom; he had looked at
it so often from the carriage-windows during the annual
family removal, his heart beating high for the holidays;
he had walked it so often to go bathing; he knew so
many stories and had so rich a treasure of association
about every corner of the way. ... He had a collec-
tion of curiosities, like so many other boys, his son in-
cluded; he had a printing-press, and printed some sort
of dismal paper on the Spectator plan, which did not,
I think, ever get over the first page. He had a chest of
chemicals, and made all manner of experiments, more
or less abortive, as boys' experiments will be. But
there was always a remarkable inconsequence, an un-
conscious spice of the true Satanic, rebel nature, in the
boy. Whatever he played with was the reverse of
what he was formally supposed to be engaged in learn-
ing. As soon as he went, for instance, to a class of
chemistry, there were no more experiments made by
him. The thing then ceased to be a pleasure, and be-
came an irking drudgery/'

Robert Stevenson had intended only one of his sons to
follow his own profession. But in the end their natural
tastes prevailed, and no less than three of the brothers
entered the business, practised it at large with great
ability and success, and were all three, conjointly or in
turn, appointed to the official post their father and
grandfather had held of engineer to the Board of North-
ern Lights. Thomas Stevenson did much valuable work
in lighthouse building and in the improvement of rivers
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